SEEING THE EMPIRE

went round. The word, with its several versions and
interpretations. As, for example, that the union must
be brought to pass. Or, in a mood of exultant despair,
the union mil take place, and suggested names and
dates following to bear out the fable. We cannot be
surprised that they "Princed" him until he was ready
to bark. The surprise is that they did not "Prince" him
into a marriage of self-defence.

It was in situations of this kind that the peculiar
problems of the Prince's life were evident. Self-deter-
mination was assailed on every hand. In a sense it is
true to say that no man's life is his own. Let that be
so, and yet the majority of mankind can create and exist
in the safe illusion that it is living its own life. Even
that illusion was denied the Prince. Far too many
claims upon his time were made for that to be enter-
tained for a moment. During those early ambassador
years he always accepted that fact. And that very
attitude helped him to discover, after all, a way to lead
a life which he could call his own. By identifying with
his own will and purpose the interests he was required
to serve, he found a solution to the formidable problem
of being a twentieth century Prince of Wales.

If the War brought his personal problems to a head,
the North American tour did much to resolve them. He
was more sure of people, more sure of himself. He
had felt the warmth and strength of Canada's hand-grip1;
he had seen their country at the height of its glowing,
autumn loveliness. He had been acclaimed by the
democrats of the United States, welcomed among them
as a man, but still more as a Prince. When at last he
was ready to set sail from Canada in H.M.S. Renown
and heard again the people's entreaties for his speedy
return, the Prince was filled with regrets as sharp as if
in truth that land had been his own home.
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